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FORMERLY “ORATE FRATRES” 


VOLUME XXVi, NUMBER 1 DECEMBER, 1951 


FOREWORD 


UR anniversary issue was made memorable by the 
autographed message of encouragement and photo- 
graph which the Holy Father was pleased to send 
us. In the name of all members of the editorial staff 
and of all our readers, I herewith humbly give thanks 
to His Holiness, and renew joyfully and without 

reservation the pledge of filial devotion and obedience to the Holy 
See with which this magazine began its work. 


Orate Fratres was founded to carry into effect, to the best of its 
ability, Blessed Pius X’s consuming desire: “‘Instaurare omnia in 
Christo’’ — to restore, to bring to a head, all things in Christ. It 
strove to do so according to the plan of action enunciated by the 
saintly Pontiff in his first official pronouncement: the restoration 
of the true Christian spirit by a more active and understanding 
participation in its primary and indispensable source, the sacred 
liturgy. The beginnings of the liturgical movement, whéther in 
Europe or America, are without question to be sought in the spir- 
itual insights and leadership of Pope Pius X. 


Three years after Orate Fratres was started, the late Abbot 
Alcuin Deutsch was called to Rome on business of the Benedictine 
Order. When he had his private audience with Pope Pius XI, he 
presented to the latter the first three volumes of the magazine. 
I happened to be a student in Rome at the time, and it was my 
privilege to be presented to the Pope by Father Abbot at the close 
of the audience. The friendliness and fatherly satisfaction with 
which Pius XI spoke of the liturgical apostolate conducted by St. 
John’s Abbey, will remain one of the cherished memories of my 
life. Soon after his return to the United States, Abbot Alcuin 
received a letter from Cardinal Gasparri, the secretary of state, 
which gave documentary form to the Pope’s encouragement: 


“The Holy Father is greatly pleased that St. John’s Abbey is 
continuing the glorious Benedictine tradition, and that there is 
emanating from this abbey an inspiration that tends to elevate the 
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piety of the faithful by leading it back to the pure fountains of 


” 


the sacred liturgy... . 


The successor of Pope Pius XI, our present gloriously reigning 
Holy Father, likewise deigned to take paternal notice of the apos- 
tolate in which Orate Fratres has been engaged. On the occasion 
of the fourteenth centenary of the death of St. Benedict, he cred- 
ited the sons of St. Benedict both in Europe and America with 
pioneering in the liturgical revival. And again, in Mediator Dei, 
he wrote in a like vein: ““The movement owes its rise to com- 
mendable private initiative and more particularly to the zealous 
and persistent labor of several monasteries within the distinguished 
Order of St. Benedict. Thus there developed in this field among 
many European nations and in lands beyond the seas as well, a 
rivalry as welcome as it was productive of results’ (n. 4). 


His autographed message of blessing for our silver jubilee is, of 
course, a climactic favor for which we cannot be sufficiently grate- 
ful. Such a sign of benevolence from the highest authority is not 
accorded except after a due examination of the magazine. While 
it warrants deepfelt joy, the papal approval must however not be 
interpreted beyond its obvious purpose, The present editors make 
their own the words of Fr. Virgil Michel, written on the occasion 
of the letter of blessing from Pope Pius XI: 


‘The papal letter must not be considered and must not be 
pointed to as an approval of everything that anyone has chosen 
to connect with the liturgical movement, or of any individual 
interpretation of what the liturgical movement entails. An excess 
of enthusiasm is always dangerous; it is more liable to err by its 
excess than not. Hence our word of caution in this regard, a 
caution that, far from lessening our present joy, will rather tend 
to preserve it undiminished for ourselves and for our readers.” 


Our task has in the meanwhile become easier, inasmuch as the 
Holy Father himself has in Mediator Dei laid down with unmis- 
takable clarity the principles along which the liturgical apostolate 
is to develop, and has named the dangers to be avoided. We un- 
hesitatingly and with grateful hearts welcome his guidance and, 
strengthened by his blessing, rededicate our efforts to its realization. 


In looking ahead to the next twenty-five years, I must not fail 
to give credit to the persons who have been most instrumental in 
helping us achieve whatever measure of success has been ours 
during the past quarter of a century. Many names deserve men- 
tion, but none more than those of our associate editors. This first 
issue of WORSHIP is dedicated to the five who helped launch 
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FOREWORD 


Orate Fratres, and who have continued generously to assist the 
successive editors with their advice and their contributions. The 
latter are listed with their pictures: an average of forty-six! It 
affords me prideful pleasure to acquaint our family of readers, by 
means of a few biographical notes, with the calibre of the men 
who belong to our editorial staff. 


Fr. Ellard needs perhaps the least introduction. Ordained in 
1926, he received his Ph.D. from the University of Munich in 
1931. Since 1932 he has been professor of liturgical theology 
and Church history at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 
Best known for his Christian Life and Worship, a standard col- 
lege religion textbook, he has written six other volumes on liturgi- 
cal subjects, has co-authored several more, and has furnished scores 
of articles, many of them of major theological and liturgical con- 
sequence, to the leading periodicals on every continent. Liturgically 
speaking, he has been “‘the voice of America’’ to our non-Amer- 
ican Catholic brethren, and by writing, teaching, lecturing and 
giving retreats he has sought all available opportunities to foster 
the sense of corporate worship among our own faithful. To Orate 
Fratres he has proved an unfailing support and strength; no mat- 
ter how busy with his own tasks, he has always quickly and 
expertly responded to every request for ‘‘copy.” 


Fr. James O’Mahony, O.F.M.Cap., ordained in 1924, has 
degrees in theology from the Roman Gregorian University and 
in philosophy from Louvain. Provincial of the Irish Capuchins 
from 1940-46, professor of philosophy at Cork University since 
1937, member of the governing body of University College, Cork, 
since 1935 and of the Senate of National University, he is also 
editor of the Spiritual Life series published by Mercier Press, and 
author of no less than twenty volumes on philosophical and 
spiritual subjects. It has been observed, by many, that he is the 
most popular spiritual writer of Ireland, and certainly no great 
religious celebration is complete without a talk or sermon by him. 
Our magazine is highly honored to have him as collaborator. 


Donald Attwater, now resident at Saint Ives, Cornwall, Eng- 
land, is another of those literary production miracles who are the 
despair of ordinary mortals. Recognized as the outstanding author 
in English on Eastern Liturgies, he is equally at home in jour- 
nalistic, literary and hagiographical fields. As translator he has 
made available works from the Russian of Berdyaev and So- 
lovyev, of the French de Jaegher and Gheon, etc. He was closely 
the Saints, lectured to the English troops during World War II, 
collaborated with Herbert Thurston in revising Butler’s Lives of 
associated with Eric Gill, gave the London Catholic Herald its 
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present direction and status as its editor back in the mid-thirties, 
taught school, writes reports from England for the Commonweal 
— and is a wonderful Christian person, as all who got to know 
him during his lecture tour in America two years ago will testify. 

Fr. William Busch was ordained at St. Paul in 1907, got his 
degree in Church History at Louvain, and, except for a few years 
as pastor, has been teaching at St. Paul Seminary ever since. He 
has written The Mass Drama and several smaller works, has 
pioneered in translating German and French liturgical books into 
English, and has been a chief promoter of Catholic local historical 
research (as assistant editor of Acta et Dicta). But it is principally 
as professor of Church history and liturgy in the Seminary that 
he has exercised profound influence. Several generations of sem- 
inarians have enjoyed the dry humor that enlivens his lectures — 
and have learned to appreciate the high purpose of being liturgists 
of God. Fr. Busch has been called ‘‘the uncle of the American 
liturgical movement’’; I can personally vouch for it that he has 
been a benevolent and wise uncle to Orate Fratres, generous with 
avuncular wisdom and assistance in all problems that have arisen. 


Msgr. Hellriegel first exercised his apostolic talents as teacher 
in Germany, and has never slackened since. He was ordained in 
St. Louis in 1914. From 1918 to 1940, as chaplain of the Sisters 
of the Precious Blood at O’Fallon, Mo., he made that convent a 
national model of liturgical life. After becoming pastor of Holy 
Cross Church in St. Louis, he proved to everyone’s satisfaction 
(and to some persons’ surprise) that the same liturgical ideals 
could be fully realized on the parochial level. He is much sought 
after as lecturer, for in his talks as in his writings people sense 
the unction of the Spirit that both attracts and convinces. Author 
of volumes on the holy Sacrifice and on the liturgical year, he has 
also issued a considerable number of booklets of congregational 
devotions based on the liturgy which prove his pastoral practi- 
cality. In 1940 he was made Private Chamberlain, and in 1949 
was honored with the rank of Domestic Prelate, in explicit rec- 
ognition of his liturgical activities. His election as president of the 
National Liturgical Conference in 1949 is a token of the devotion 
and esteem which liturgists throughout the country entertain to- 
wards him; in him they have a leader who has uniquely exempli- 
fied in practice the principles of communal worship. 

To these five stalwarts, as well as to all our associate editors, 
contributors and benefactors, our humble thanks. And to all our 
readers, our urgent petition for prayer, that WORSHIP may serve 
God's cause worthily through the years ahead. 

THE EDITOR 
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THE OPENING SCENE: ADVENT 


HE world’s most majestic and impressive drama is about 

to re-open. Year after year Mother Church re-enacts a 

series of events more vital to the human race than any 

other historical happenings since the beginning of time. 

The great dramas witnessed on the stage of our theatres 

represent mere incidents, important as they may have been in 


| shaping the fortunes and trends of peoples on the earth’s globe. 


oars 


a a 





Quite unique and altogether more realistic, in a far higher and 
more actual sense, is the Church’s annual drama of the liturgical 
year, the re-enactment of the Story of Man’s Redemption. 

No mere human event or achievement throughout history can 
compare with this marvelous story of divine mercy and love. No 
human mind could have conceived this plan of sin-begotten and 
hapless mankind’s regeneration. And what makes this liturgical 
drama so altogether different from all literary masterpieces is the 
stupendous fact, that it is not a mere representation, not just a 
commemorative playing on the stage. It is the actual re-enactment, 
in a sacramental way, of the divine plan of man’s salvation. The 
actors in this drama are not merely playing a role, representing 
figures of the past. By their participation they are making history: 
they are carrying out their respective parts in the universal accom 
plishment of God's eternal design to restore all things in Christ. 

It is the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, who lives out 
anew, year after year, this divine-human performance. Important, 
then, for each member of the Mystical Body is the realization 
that only insofar as we take part in it do we share in the process 
of this gradual regeneration unto a full life in God — the one 
aim of God’s merciful plan of love. Not all members act the same 
role; not all share in the same measure the natural and super- 
natural effects of the redemptive work of the divine Savior, Jesus 
Christ, who continues to live among men in and through His 
Church. But as in all activity, the better we understand the nature 
and purpose of the work to be performed, the more successfully 
and the more cheerfully do we enter into our task. 

For a fuller understanding of our part in this greatest of all 
dramas we wish to describe briefly the opening scene which leads 
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up to the appearance on the human stage of the majestic Hero, our 


divine Redeemer, whose birth at Christmas marks the climax of f 


Act One. 


To appreciate the setting, the whole drama may be here out- 
lined, as follows: 


ms 


: Advent, mankind’s preparation for Christ’s Com- 
ing. 

: Christmas, the birth of our Lord. 

: Epiphany, the world’s acknowledgment of its King. 

: Septuagesima and Lent, preparation for the New 
Life. 


Act One: Scene 


Scene 
Scene 
Act Two: Scene 


mm Ww Db 


Scene 2: Easter, the proof and model of the Life of Glory. 

Scene 3: Founding of the Church; Ascension. 

Scene 4: Pentecost, the coming of the Spirit of Life. 

Act Three: Scene 1: The Holy Spirit the life-principle of the Church. 

Scene 2: The Holy Eucharist the life-sustaining food of the 
soul. 

Scene 3: Preparation for the Second Coming and future 
lory. 


& 
Tableau: The Church Triumphant. 


The first scene of Act One opens with an imposing procession 
of Old Testament figures, seen moving slowly as along a distant 
horizon. Some are almost indistinguishable in the mist which sin 
and the obscurity of far centuries have cast over them: Adam and 
the earliest ancestors of the human race. More clearly set against 
the bleak background of human perversity are recognized the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Judah. A bright ray of hope 
sets off the prophetic deliverer Moses; and robes of regal splendor 
identify the royal prophet David. Then follows a group of mes- 
sianic prophets, and the prince of them all, Isaias, steps to the 
foreground and acts as the interpreter of the hope which illumines 
the vast panorama. 


“Woe to the sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a wicked seed, 
ungracious children” (Is. 1:4). 


“Wash yourselves, be clean, take away the evil of your devices from 
my eyes: cease to do perversely, Learn to do well: seek judgment, relieve 
the oppressed, judge for the fatherless, defend the widow. And then come, 
and accuse me, saith the Lord: if your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
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THE OPENING SCENE 


tnade as white as snow: and if they be red as crimson, they shall be white 
as wool” (Is. 1:16-18). 


The world must realize, first of all, its utter misery brought on 
by sin. It must recognize the divine power to avenge man’s injus- 
tice and ingratitude, and that only humble repentance and a re- 
newed faith in God's love will restore peace to the earth, through 
the merciful intervention of the promised Redeemer. 


“Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and his name shall be 
called Emmanuel” (Is. 7:14). 


“There shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower 
shall rise up out of his root. And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him: the spirit of wisdom, and of understanding, the spirit of counsel, 
and of fortitude, the spirit of knowledge, and of godliness. And he shall 
be filled with the spirit of the fear of the Lord” (Is. 11:1-3). 


This message of hope and salvation re-echoes and grows more 
clear and vibrant in the texts of the messianic prophecies which 
the liturgy of Advent loves to repeat and weave into a vari-colored 
portrait of the Expected One — to fire our Christian imagination 
and to strengthen our desire of a full share in the blessings and 
joys awaiting those who prepare their hearts for His coming. 


“People of Sion, behold the Lord shall come to save the nations: and 
the Lord shall make the glory of his voice to be heard, in the joy of your 
heart” (Is. 30:30; introit, 2nd Sunday of Advent). 


As the procession advances in the hazy background of the stage, 
gradually growing more resplendent with the increasing light of 
prophecy, the spectators’ attention is attracted by a brilliance is- 
suing from off-stage to the end of the pageant. Their interest is 
stirred to pious enthusiasm as the devoutly insistent voice of the 
liturgy interpolates, mostly from New Testament texts, into the 
message of the interpreter, expatiating with fervent repetitions on 
the words of the Prophet: “‘Behold a virgin shall conceive. 

Mary, the Virgin-mother of the Savior, is exalted to fitting honor 
and glory. 


“Blessed art thou, Mary, that hast believed the Lord: those things shall 
be accomplished in thee, which were spoken to thee by the Lord” (Lk. 
1:45). 
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“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb” 
(Lk. 1:42). 
The Angel Gabriel has appeared to the Virgin of Nazareth, 
destined from eternity to bear the God-Man into the expectant 
world. Reason for joy and jubilation indeed, and impatient'y 
the liturgy repeats the words of Isaias (45:8): 

“Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the 
just: let the earth be opened and bud forth a Savior.” 
Not to distract attention from the central figure, ‘the Desired of 
all Nations,’’ the scene closes before the whole of the procession 
enters upon the stage. Mary, and Joseph her spouse, do not yet 
come into view. Pious curiosity sets the pitch for the next scene. 

However, before the curtain falls, the prophet Isaias once more 
cries out: 

“A voice of one crying in the wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight his paths” (Is. 40:3) ; 
and from the background sounds, like an echo, the message of the 
Prophet Malachy: 

“Behold, I send my angel, and he shall prepare the way before my 
face” (3:1). 
The gaunt figure of John the Baptist, clothed with a garment ol 
camel’s hair and a leathern girdle about his loins, is now seen 
entering at the rear of the solemn file. With a penetrating voice 
full of conviction and love, he shouts his all-important message: 


“Do penance: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Mt. 4:17). 


He is addressing his words to us. Every generation must look 
forward to the coming of the Redeemer, and prepare itself by pen- 
ance. For the ‘‘back-drop’’ of our scene of Advent and Christmas 
is none other than the majestic figure of the Judge coming in 
power and glory. With eyes fixed on Him, we listen attentively 
to the prophets, we place our hope in Mary's help, and determine 
to give heed to the Baptist’s warning. 


Thus closes Scene One. 
BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 
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ALTAR AND ARENA 


N a seven-weeks trip to Germany in April and May 
of this year, I was deeply impressed by the thor- 
oughness with which German congregations were 
coming to take part in the Mass and the liturgy 
generally. There must be plenty of churches where 

the old notion of a “‘sacred concert”’ in the choir-loft still prevails, 
but I did not happen on any of them. I did witness in Bavaria, 
as well as in the northern centers, various degrees of outward 
participation, ranging from the customary German Mass hymns 
to the congregational chanting of the Latin Credo and other parts 
of the common of the Mass. Even a group of some three hundred 
railroad workers, attending a low Mass in a Jesuit house-chapel, 
were not content to follow the Mass devoutly in their missals, but 
also joined with robust vigor in the responses of the dialog Mass, 
interspersed with German hymns. I marked particularly the litur- 
gical character of the congregational singing at a pilgrimage of 
some 4,000 young men and boys at Klausen in the Moselle coun- 
try, where such an expression seemed as ‘‘natural,’’ in a Catholic 
sense, to the young people as the rosary or the traditional hymns 
to our Lady. 

Even the Protestants share in the revival. On a visit to the 
great Lutheran educational and social-welfare center of Neuen 
Dettelsau (ancestor of the Missouri Lutheran Synod), near Ans- 
bach in northern Bavaria, I was informed that the community 
chants daily the Little Hours, Vespers and Compline, in German, 
in their very Catholic-appearing church. ‘“The beauty of it all,”’ 
explained my enthusiastic host, “‘is that we are not confined to 
any one period of the Church's history. We choose from the litur 
gical practices of all ages.’’ Which reminded me pleasantly of an 
Anglican minister of my acquaintance, who composed a missal! 
of his own, made up of selections from all the different rituals. 

After my return to the United States, I could not help contrast- 
ing the two late Masses which I had celebrated on two successive 
Sundays. The first, a sung Mass, was in a little country parish 
near Morlaix, in Brittany, in France, where the entire congrega 
tion chanted the common as if born to the Latin words, and 
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even joined to some extent in the choir’s plainchant proper. The 
second was a low Mass in a country church in Maryland, familiar 
to me from earlier years. I could not escape a depressed feeling as 
these devout, reverent Marylanders knelt or sat in total silence, 
broken only by an exhortation from the altar at the gospel. 


Remarkable architectural developments likewise testify to a 
renewed liturgical sense. An example is the deeply significant 
restoration of the war-damaged thirteenth-century Liebfrauen- 
kirche at Trier (Notre Dame de Tréves). Professors Joseph Wag- 
ner and Theodore Kempf and Pfarrer Jonas did not attempt to 
duplicate the former interior, with the high altar ‘‘mysteriously’’ 
buried at the extreme rear of the sanctuary, but placed it squarely 
towards the middle of the church, surrounded by an almost-circular 
bronze rail and with pews in corresponding circular order. From 
a cultural angle, architecture, hymnology, liturgical fabric, and 
chant are a precious part of the heritage, not of the Church alone, 
but of our entire Western civilization. 

However, I could not refrain from relating these developments, 
not to what might interest the lovers of culture, but to a different 
interest, that which happened to be the theme of my trip to Ger- 
many itself. I was expected to explain in words of not too many 
sy:lables to the educational authorities of HICOG, just what 
significance for the social problems of the day could be discovered 
in the purely religious observance and doctrinal teaching of the 
Church. This was an attractive task, though it lay beyond my 
own limited background of knowledge as well as beyond my 
allotted space of time. Yet one did find a satisfaction in trying to 
suggest to our educational experts, most of them not of our faith, 
something of that which the Church militant and the Church 
suppliant might mean in the terms of human happiness. 

At least you could tell them that men learned to live and 
work together, to respect and even to love one another, by the mere 
fact of praying together, praying in the inner sanctuary of their 
hearts and by praying in the sonorous voice of communal praise. 
I had to explain to them also that this Church observance was 


1A detailed account of this restoration will be given, please God, in Liturgical 


Arts for February, 1952. 
10 
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ALTAR AND ARENA 


effective, because it was linked up with and sustained by a thor- 
oughgoing instruction — university teaching and popular indoc- 
trination — in the magnificent social doctrine of the Church. 

Yet my admiration was threatened by a slight chill. When | 

later described my travel impressions to one of Germany’s eminent 
Catholic sociologists, he countered with the remark: ‘“‘One of the 
defects of German Catholicism at the present time is its liturgicism 
(Liturgicismus) ."" The same point was briefly touched upon at a 
gathering in Frankfurt of Catholic Action leaders, lay and clergy. 
Since I regarded the revival of the liturgical spirit as something to 
be proud of, I inquired whether the speaker failed to appreciate 
the importance of widespread understanding of the liturgy, and 
} of popular participation in the same. ‘‘Not at all,’’ he replied. 
“That’s all to the good. But I think the notion is dangerous for 
| our young people that you can cure deep-seated social and religious 
disorders solely by pious liturgical observances, novenas, pilgrim 
| ages, etc.” 
This reply put a somewhat different face upon the cumbrous 
word, “‘liturgicism.’’ He was not referring to the liturgical move- 
} ment as such, nor discouraging the knowledge and love of the 
) liturgy, but was objecting to an unduly supernaturalist concept 
) of a Christian’s vocation in this world, that of the person who is 
satisfied with crying, ‘‘Lord, Lord,’’ but neglects the natural means 
| at hand for combating crime and injustice. He was disturbed at a 
) tendency on the part of some lay Catholics to seek refuge in elab- 
} orate liturgical and devotional practices as an escape from the con- 
crete and unpoetic tasks which were urgent in rebuilding the 
economy and morale of a prostrate country. 


The young people with whom | spoke, in the seminaries and 
{ in the various university groups, did not appear to be afflicted 
with such a misconception. Indeed, I was impressed by the ease 
and fervor with which thoroughly practical young people com- 
| bined the liturgy with their daily temporal tasks. If such a ten- 
) dency does exist — and my informant had ample experience — 
) it would be a natural outcome of the terrible Hitler period. When, 
in 1938, I visited an old Innsbruck classmate in the Rhineland, 
® he explained to me that the material in his church pamphlet-rack 
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was largely confined to Bible study and liturgical subjects, since 
the young people could risk no other outlet for their religious zeal. 

We do not, however, need to confine ourselves to Germany in 
order to discuss the word “‘liturgicism.’’ The term would be most 
objectionable if it implied any disparagement of the sacred liturgy 
or of the bone fide liturgical movement, as praised by our present 
Holy Father in his Mediator Dei. It may, however, serve to remind 
us of those human weaknesses which the Reverend Dennis Geaney, 
O.S.A., noted in his thoughtful article, “Keeping Things To- 
gether,’”’ in ORATE FRATRES for January, 1951.° 

The phenomenon to which Fr. Geaney calls attention is wit- 
nessed by many a friend and foe of the liturgical movement. 
Naturally it causes certain misgivings. Some years ago | heard 
much praise of a venerable pastor in one of our small towns, 
noted for his liturgical enthusiasm, his impeccable correctness, as 
well as for his culture and affability. By chance I afterward learned 
that the same good man took a far from liturgically social point 
of view in more mundane matters, and had asked a visiting priest 
to leave his rectory who had committed the unpardonable fault 
of shaking hands with a Negro. You could say Dominus vobis- 
cum to the present, or absent, multitudes, but beware of coming 
too close to them with the Peace of Christ! 

This, you may say, was an extreme case (or was it so extreme?). 
Yet the question it raises is reflected in a certain coolness towards 
the liturgy that one occasionally detects in clergy or laity in this 
country who are actively engaged in social work. In view of this, 
the reader will pardon me if I add a few observations that may 
possibly help to set the focus for “‘liturgicism.”’ 

The first is that the social implications of the liturgy are only 
implications, they are not express instructions and commands. 
Even though the implications are so clear that the simplest person 
can see them once they are explained, they still require interpreta 
tion. Moreover, that interpretation conflicts, in the imagination 
of the ordinary layman, with the emphasis necessarily given to 
the sacral, the mysterious, the intensely personal and intimate 
character of our worship, as a secret dialog between God and 

~—. by courtesy of ORATE FRATRES, in the Catholic Mind for Octo- 
ber, 1951. 
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ALTAR AND ARENA 


man. This inner shrine, this precious sanctuary of the mind and 
heart infinitely attracts many a vigorously spiritual soul, harassed 
by the pressure of the modern world, and repelled by the garish 
emotionalism which passes for religious worship in so many areas 
outside the Church. These are well known difficulties and Father 
H. A. Reinhold has dealt skilfully with them in many of his 
illuminating writings. 































For many a Catholic, therefore, it comes as a kind of shock to 
see the inner sanctuary moved out into the glare of our daily life. 
It is hard enough to pray day after day with like-minded and 
sympathetic people without having to add to your burden an 
association with company which you could never wish to cultivate 
in daily life. Still more so, when the fact of this common prayer 
or this common offering and reception of the most holy Eucharist 
is made to imply that you should alter to some extent your social 
pattern. The job of worship is trouble enough, without being 
made more troublesome by considerations that of themselves would 
never occur to you. 


The second reflection flows from the first: that the social im- 
plications of the liturgy of themselves are not only not apparent, 
but they are not wanted. For the most part they are emotionally 
and even practically disturbing. They savor of the spirit of sacri- 
fice, and none of us have a natural affinity for sacrifice. The offer- 
tory collection, which is a sacrifice in its own way, is a fairly 
substantial addition to the human burden of public worship. For 
many a Christian the call on the pocketbook seems to be social 
implication enough, without courting trouble by adding a call to 
grave —or supposedly grave — personal inconvenience to the 
spiritual prescription. The human mind has a peculiar faculty of 
forgetting what it does not like. How often we forget to answer 
an unwelcome letter, to return a book to an ungracious friend! 
So the cards are stacked, by the nature of things, against the blend 
of liturgy and social spirit. 

In point of fact, the outward splendor of liturgical services can 
be so much better carried out, as a rule, by a quite homogeneous 
congregation or parish where all are well-to-do, or all of one 
special group. If there is a natural ‘‘we”’ feeling among the wor- 
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shippers, in the pew, in the choir, among the acolytes and the 
ushers, a nice ‘‘sociable’’ spirit among them, how much more 
sweetly does it all run! Much of the finest liturgical performance 
in this country is found in churches devoted to parishioners sep- 
arated from the wider community by their national origin, or 
their language, or their race. . . . Finest, that is to say, in outward 
execution; less fine, alas, in the very life of the liturgy itself. 


The observance of the liturgy, as I see it, is a most powerful 
agent for creating a sense of unity among Christians where it 
serves to dramatize their fellowship in Christ in some unusual 
and naturally inspiring fashion. Common worship by the mem- 
bers of a great international congress, or the meeting of all nations 
and races in the great Roman services of the Holy Year, cannot 
fail to awake a glorious consciousness of what it really means to 
be a member of the Church of all times and of the entire human 
race. When the Church of God can really appear in all the beauty 
of the Catholic robe in which the Holy Spirit has vested her, she 
kindles the fire of love in all but the dullest hearts. 

It is quite a different matter, however, when the “‘facts’’ of the 
supernatural community come into direct conflict with the social 
and economic pressures and the petty vanities of our hard-bitten 
daily life. Unless mutual love and trust and fellowship are to 
some extent already consciously present, at least imperfectly and 
haltingly, in the daily lives of the local Catholic body, their fel- 
lowship at the parish Mass and the communion rail will fall short 
of being a sublime expression of that higher, entirely spiritual 
and supernatural unity towards which we Christians should in- 
cessantly be striving. 

I have known mission parishes whose members had prayed 
and worshipped before the same altar for generations, yet who wel- 
comed joyfully a separation because of some trifling quarrel be- 
tween parish personalities. Because the basic lesson of communal 
peace and charity has been overlooked by the preacher or in the 
catechism class, the graces of the liturgical life were hindered from 
operating in souls. The Spirit of God was not free to irradiate 
those souls without being blocked off by a concrete wall of preju- 
dice, apathy or institutionalized selfishness. 
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ALTAR AND ARENA 


Certainly at all levels the liturgical functions of the Church 
can be enlisted in order to teach the great fundamentals of Cath- 
olic unity. But it is difficult to see how this teaching can take 
effect, poignant as is its appeal to the initiated, unless it is pre- 
pared for and accompanied by a laborious spadework of popular 
education in the principles and practices of social justice, human 
relations and community responsibility. 


The vast majority of people will readily agree that they should 
love God and their neighbor. Few will deny in principle that our 
liturgical and Eucharistic fellowship should in some way express 
and stimulate that love. But the relationship between the two, 
the pew or altar-rail and the week-day community — will rarely 
be apparent just of itself. It needs to be made clear by detailed 
and careful study of the concrete ways and means whereby the love 
of God and neighbor become a tangible reality in our lives. 

Once this humble and patient task has been accomplished, 
liturgical life is not only intelligible as its expression; Catholics 
will long for it and demand it. No genuinely united Catholic 
group, especially those whose union has been bought at the cost 
of much vanquishing of material or psychological differences, will 
fail to welcome a sacramental and liturgical expression of their 
inner triumph. The proudest moments of our Catholic service 
men have been those when they found themselves worshipping 
with the mission congregations in the eastern countries. 

The placing of the restored high altar of Our Lady of Trier 
in the body of the church edifice seemed to me to symbolize this 
idea, as did the temporary altar constructed in the Klausen pil- 
grimage church, placed at the very forward edge of the lengthy 
sanctuary and facing the congregation. The supernatural instru- 
ments of the Church cannot be left to operate from afar. Other- 
wise the Holy Father could just say one Mass in the Vatican for 
the whole world. The Mass and the Church’s prayer-life must be 
brought to us, into our midst. 

But we, on our part, have much to do in the construction and 
reconstruction of our ordinary human relations, if we wish to 
achieve more than the bare essentials, if we wish to see a flowering 
of life in the Mystical Body of Christ. This constructive work, as 
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Fr. Geaney suggests, can be done through the agency of highly 
specialized and economically homogeneous groups, who combine 
a particular socio-economic project along with their programs of 
Christian human relations. But it can also be fulfilled within the 
framework of a society whose members follow, economically and 
socially, widely different careers, as long as all, in one way or 
another, are living up individually to the social teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 

Only a small minority of Catholics, at best, can usually man- 
age to be identified with these highly specialized and integrated 
groups, noble as these are in aims and achievement. But the broad 
lessons of racial and class tolerance and cooperation, of Christian 
justice and charity, can be learned by the millions, and the agencies 
of the social and of the interracial apostolate are on hand to assist 
them. 

On the other hand, as these lessons are acquired, the avenues 
are increasingly opened for the flowering of the liturgical apos- 
tolate. As has been frequently remarked, the liturgical apostolate 
and the social apostolate are in reality but one: the realization of 
the full stature of Jesus Christ in the members of His Church. 
Since the two are basically and ultimately one, they must be 
treated as one; so that neither can achieve its end alone, whether 
they function in select groups, or in the great masses of the Cath- 
olic people. 

Much of the strength of the liturgical apostolate in this country 
and of ORATE FRATRES, its jubilant organ, has been derived 
from the clarity with which this position was enunciated from 
the very start by the founders, by great Christlike priests such 
as Fr. Virgil Michel and Fr. William Busch. It is above all in the 
heart of the priest, the true pastor of souls, that these two major 
lines of Christian action must be fused into a complementary 
unity, the unity of an alter Christus. Thank God, the Church is 
already rich in priests of that description! Let us pray that their 
number multiply. Through their labors, with the cooperation of 
the faithful, we shall acquire a living liturgy, and not be plagued 
with Liturgicismus, 

JOHN LAFARGE, S.J, 
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COMPLETING THE SACRIFICE’ 


the preceding articles we have attempted to see clearly that 

the Mass is a sacrifice, a particular form of gift-giving which 

is in full accordance with our way of dealing with each other, 

and so also with almighty God. It is not just a prayer, but 

an action. It is not just any action but this particular action 

of gift-giving. We give our gift to God; like all gifts, it has a 

meaning and a value. Our gift starts off as bread and wine, having 

little meaning and practically no value. We put the meaning into 

it at the offertory and Christ puts the value into it at the Con- 

secration; and then all of us — Christ and we — offer the now 

perfect gift, rich in meaning and infinite in value, to God our 
Father in worship. And that is the sacrifice of the Mass. 


But is that all of the Mass? No! It would not be natural if 
that were all there is to it. Our human nature needs more. Think 
again of the instances of gift-giving we have taken as examples — 
the young man who gave his girl a box of candy, and the child 
who gave her mother a flower. What happens in these cases? Is 
everything complete when the gift has been given? Not at all! 
There is a return-gift, and so an exchange of gifts. That is what 
is natural. And is there only action? only giving? Again, no. 
There is also conversation —a preliminary exchange of words. 


Look at one of the examples in detail: the young man, the girl 
and the candy. It would not be natural for him to appear before 
her in silence holding his box out to her; nor would it be natural 
for her to take it without a word. First of all there is some con- 
versation. He says ‘Hello, darling! I’ve brought you a present and 
I hope you'll like it.’ And she replies ‘“What is it? OO-o0-o-oh! 
How marvelous! You are a perfect dear to have thought of it!’’ 
— or something like that. They begin by making verbal contact 
with each other; they exchange words. That is the natural prelude 
to gift-giving. 

And what next? He gives the box; she opens it and eats some. 
Does she then put the lid on and stow it in a cupboard? Not 

*This is No. 11 of Fr. Howel’s scries of articles in which he translates basic 


liturgical principles into popular language as an aid to priests and other tcach- 
ers. — ED. 
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likely! When she has tasted the candy, the obvious and natural 
thing is to offer some to him, so that he, too, may eat. He gives 
to her — so she gives to him. That is what ‘comes natural.”’ 
They exchange gifts. 

And it is just the same with us and God. We come to give God 
a gift. We don’t just do it in silence — we begin by making verbal 
contact with God. We call out to Him. We say (equivalently), 
“Dear God, have mercy on us’ (Kyrie eleison). We say, ‘‘God, 


how wonderful you are! (Gloria in excelsis Deo . . .).’’ We say, 
“Please, God, we want something! (Oremus. Deus a quo bona 
cuncta procedunt . . .).’’ Thus we send our words up to God. 


And then God replies. He sends His words down to us. He speaks 
to us through one of His apostles or prophets (Lectio epistolae 
beati Pauli Apostoli . . .). Then He speaks to us through His only- 
begotten Son, our Lord (Lectio sancti Evangelti secundum Joan- 
nem ...). Sometimes He speaks to us also through His minister, 
the priest. Thus we hear the epistle, the gospel and the sermon — 
each called “‘the word of God.’’ How simple and how natural all 
this is: our words go to God (Kyrie, Gloria, Oratio), and then 
God’s words come to us (epistle, gospel, sermon). What is all 
this but exchange of words? 


Now we proceed to our gift-giving. We hold out (in the hands 
of our priest) our bread and wine. We put the meaning into these 
gifts (offertory). Christ puts the value into the gifts (Consecra- 
tion). And then we all offer them to God, through Christ and in 
Him and with Him. Our gift goes to God. 


But is that the end of the proceedings? Does nothing else hap- 
pen? It would be very unnatural if that were so. If the young 
man who gave a present to his girl gets something back, if the 
child who gives a present to her mother gets something back, shall 
not we who have given a present to our God get something back? 
Of course we do! God offers back to us a share of what we gave 
to Him, just as the girl offers back to her swain a share of what 
he gave to her. God says ‘‘Have some!’’ And so we come to the 
altar and eat of the sacrificial gift. That is Communion. It is the 
return-gift from God — the natural and obvious sequel to our 
giving a gift to Him. Exchange of gifts! 
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COMPLETING THE SACRIFICE 


See now the whole outline of the Mass; see how simple it is 
and how utterly natural. 
First, exchange of words. 
Our words go up to God (Kyrie, Gloria, Oratio). 
God’s words come down to us (epistle, gospel, sermon). 
Second, exchange of gifts. 
Our gift goes up to God (offertory, Consecration) . 
God's gift comes down to us (Communion). 
Thus the whole process is complete. 
Holy Communion, then, is an integral part of the Mass. It 


| belongs in the Mass. It is not something on its own —a sort of 
| extra to be put in or left out or put before or put after Mass 


| according as people happen to be feeling pious or cold or hurried 


| or leisured. It belongs in the Mass and to the Mass and is part of 
| the Mass. 


Now nothing is complete if any of its parts are missing. The 
Mass is sacrificial worship not merely of the priest, but also of the 
people. And Communion is part of it. So if people leave out their 


| Communion at Mass they are leaving their sacrificial worship 


somehow incomplete. They have not ‘finished the job.’’ They 


| have made no exchange of gifts with God. It is true, of course, 
| that people are not individually bound by any obligation to com- 


plete this exchange; but in order to ensure that there shall be an 
exchange the Church insists that God’s return-gift shall aways 
be accepted by somebody. And that “‘somebody”’ is the priest who 
is bound to receive Communion at every Mass which he celebrates. 

But what about the people who offered the sacrifice “‘according 
to their degree’’ with him and through him? Surely it is not 
seemly or proper or natural or reasonable if they, who have given 
a gift, refuse to accept God's gift in return? On the contrary. Even 
if it is not of obligation for them, it is “right and just, proper 
and salutary’’ — and also reasonable and natural — that all those 
who offer should likewise receive. In other words all should go to 
holy Communion at every Mass. 

For it is by communicating that each person really appropriates, 
makes his own, ‘‘personalizes’’ the Mass he has helped to offer. It 
is the most important of all possible ways of sharing in the sacri- 
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fice. Not only does common sense make that clear, but even the 
very words used in offering the sacrifice imply it. For, just after 
the Consecration, when the Victim is there to be offered, the priest 
in the name of all prays: ‘““We humbly beseech Thee, almighty 
God . . . that as many of us shall partake from this altar of the 
most sacred body and blood of Thy Son may be filled with every 
heavenly blessing and grace.” 

Don’t people want to be filled with every heavenly blessing 
and grace? If they do, they should ‘‘partake from the altar of the 
most sacred body and blood’”’ of God’s Son. If they do not so 
partake, then they will not be “‘filled with every heavenly blessing 
and grace.’’ Doubtless they will receive some blessing and some 
graces, for they have worshipped God and offered Him their gift. 
But unless they also receive God's return-gift in holy Communion 
they will not have derived from their sacrifice all that they might 
have done. If they miss holy Communion they miss the most 
precious grace and blessing of all! 


That, then, is the ideal, the right and proper and reasonable 
thing — that everyone who offers the Mass should receive holy 
Communion thereat. If there are five people besides the priest at 
Mass, there ought to be five Communions. If there are fifty people, 
there should be fifty Communions. If there are five hundred people, 
there should be five hundred Communions. If there are only four 
hundred and ninety-nine Communions, then some member of that 
worshipping community has spoiled the perfection of the worship 
by not fully doing his part; somebody has omitted his gift- 
exchange with God. 


In case anyone thinks I am urging some new and startling doc- 
trine, I would point out that this was the invariable practice of 
the early Church. People in those days seem to have understood 
far better than modern folk what the sacrifice of the Mass involves. 
Nobody then would think of offering Mass without receiving 
Communion. Everybody always communicated (unless he had 
been excommunicated; which meant not only that he was debarred 
from communicating — that is, from receiving God’s gift — but 
he was not allowed either to sacrifice — that is to offer his gift 
with his brethren). 
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It is very sad that, for a variety of reasons which for lack of 


n the F ace cannot here be described, people in the course of centuries 


) o— became ignorant and slack. Fewer and fewer received holy Com- 
P ie munion at Mass. At last things got so bad that the Fourth Council 
gory F of the Lateran, in A.D. 1215, had to make a law that people 
of the : z 

every | st receive holy Communion at least once a year. To such a low 


ebb had Catholic devotion sunk by that time! About three and a 
half centuries later, in A.D. 1562, the Council of Trent tried 
essing F to make people see the ideal again. The Council taught that it was 
of the F desirable ‘‘that at every Mass the faithful present should com- 
‘ot SOF municate, not only by spiritual desire, but by actual sacramental 
essing F reception of the Eucharist.’ So that that is the official teaching of 
some F the Church. 


; gift. Yet one would hardly think so, judging by the behavior of lots 
re of Catholics at Sunday Mass. Go into any church on Sunday 
— morning and watch! At the earlier Masses there are many who do 
mos 


things properly, exchanging not only words, but also gifts with 
God. They do partake of the sacrifice by holy Communion. But 
mable — even at these Masses there are usually a number who spoil the 
holy fF perfection of the community worship by not communicating. At 
est at F later Masses things get bad; and the last Mass is often shameful. 
cople, | There may be hundreds of people in a packed church, yet nobody 
ople, F (or almost nobody) at Communion. 


four Truly that is a shocking sight; it betrays widespread apathy 
that and ignorance of what the Mass is and what it means. For reason, 
rship the words of the Mass, and the official teaching of the Church all 
gift- | tell us that the ideal is for everybody at Mass to receive holy Com- 
munion as their part of it. Yet all these hundreds (or thousands 
doc- f or millions if we think of the whole world) are falling short of 
ce of | that ideal. The Mystical Body of Christ as a whole, instead of 
stood fF being ‘“‘filled with every blessing and grace,’’ is being undernour- 
>Ives. | ished, because vast numbers of its members, even though they 
iving | avoid mortal sin by being present at the sacrifice, show no appre- 
had [| ciation of the return-gift of the sacrifice which God offers to them. 
arred Why do they do it? As I have said, it is through apathy and 
mi ignorance. It is apathy in the case of those who come to Mass 
- *Session XXII, chapter 6. Denziger Enchiridion, n. 944. 
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merely because it is of obligation. They are there just because they 
have got to be there. They are doing the absolute minimum con- 
sistent with not lapsing from the faith. They are bound to come 
to Mass, so they come. They are not bound to receive Com- 
munion, so they don’t. They are not concerned to please God and 
give Him glory — they are concerned only to escape hell. What 
an attitude! They are not much use to the Mystical Body! 


But I am convinced that there are others with better dispositions 
than that, who nevertheless refrain from Communion. And in 
their case it is not so much apathy as ignorance. They do not 
really realize that Mass and Communion belong together. Instead 
they have got from somewhere or other a different idea of what 
things ‘‘belong together,’’ and it is a wrong idea. For they con- 
nect Communion with confession rather than with the Mass. They 
think that confession and Communion belong together in such a 
way that one connotes the other; they imagine that you may not 
normally go to Communion unless you have first been to con- 
fession — that confession is necessary before each Communion. 


This idea is wrong. It is the remains of a heresy called Jansenism 
which was condemned about three hundred years ago. Yet its effect 
persists in this form. The idea is wrong, and it has bad effects. It 
is wrong: because the truth is that confession is a necessary prelude 
to holy Communion only for those who are in the state of mortal 
sin. If they are not in mortal sin they need not go to confession. 
(Of course they may, if they like, but I am here speaking of 
obligation.) They can —and should — receive Communion at 
their Mass even if they have not recently been to confession. 


Imagine yourself up in the choir-loft of some church on a Sun- 
day morning; you look down on hundreds and hundreds of Cath- 
olics at Mass, and you observe that only half of them (or less, if 
a late Mass) go to Communion. Can you really believe that all 
the rest are in the state of mortal sin? Is the church half-filled 
with God’s enemies? —- people who have done something so wick- 
ed that they are hanging over the pit of hell? I can’t believe that 
of them! I think the explanation is merely that they are people 
who do not happen to have been to confession the previous eve- 
ning, and that they therefore consider themselves unworthy to 
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communicate. Those who do communicate are those who went 
to confession yesterday; those who do not communicate are those 
who did not confess yesterday. That, I think (apart from the 
exceptions, the daily communicants), just about sums up the 
situation. 

If only they could be disabused of this hateful notion that they 
may not communicate except just after confession! If they all 
realized that they were perfectly free to receive the holy Eucharist 
(mortal sin apart) and that God wants them to do so, would they 
not crowd up to the Communion rails? If they truly understood 
that their act of worship was incomplete without Communion, 
would they not accept it? 

Apply this, now, to yourself. | am presuming that you are a 
practising Catholic who comes to Mass every Sunday. Well, sup- 
pose you are there and that you have not broken your fast (for that 
is the present law. It was not always so, and perhaps the time 
may come when again it will not be so. But that is how the law 
stands now). The bell rings for the ““Domine non sum dignus’’ 
and some people approach the altar rails. You have to decide 
whether you will leave your place and join them. How do you 
decide? What question do you ask yourself? Do you ask ““When 
was my last confession?’’ That is the wrong question — it is off 
the point. The question which matters is “‘Am I in mortal sin?” 
If the answer to this were to be “Yes!’’ (as, I hope, is never the 
case), then of course you would have to stay in your place. You 
could not communicate. But if the answer is ‘“‘No! not as far as 
I am aware’’ — then leave your place and go to the altar rails. 


“But,” you may say, “I haven't been to confession for a 
month! And I’m afraid I have committed all sorts of sins in 
that month. Surely I am not worthy to receive Communion?” 
No doubt you have committed some sins during that month — 
owing to our human weakness we all do. ““The just man falleth 
seven times a day” says holy Scripture. But unless any of those 
sins were mortal sins they are no obstacle to your Communion. 
As venial sins they were probably washed away by the “‘sacra- 
mental’’ of your taking holy water devoutly as you entered the 
church, or by your joining contritely in the ‘‘Confiteor’’ at the 
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beginning of Mass. You may have committed them indeed, but 
their guilt is no longer with you and they should not hold you 
back. 

And of course you are not worthy — who is? All that mat- 
ters at the moment is that you qualify by reason of not being in 
the state of mortal sin. You have the life of grace in your soul. 
You are a living member of the Mystical Body. Therefore you are 
invited by God to partake of the sacrificial gift you have just 
offered to Him. And you should heed His invitation whether your 
last confession was last week or last month or last year . . . the 
length of time since your last confession is not the point at all. 
It is grace which is, at this moment, the point that matters. 

So you see, confession is not necessary every Saturday as a con- 
dition of receiving holy Communion every Sunday. If it were, 
then Communion would be a burden, since a whole lot of people 
who can and do get to Mass each Sunday just cannot get to con- 
fession each Saturday. And it is a thousand pities if they think 
that that debars them from weekly Communion. 

That many do so think I am absolutely convinced. This wrong 
idea holds incalculable numbers of Catholics from weekly Com- 
munion. They think weekly Communion means weekly confession 
— and that is more than they can tackle. They can (and do) 
manage confession periodically — say, once a month; but they 
then /imit their Communions to those Masses which immediately 
follow their confession. At the intervening Masses they do not 
communicate; and the reason is not that they have fallen into 
mortal sin, but simply and solely the fact that they have not just 
‘been to confession. What harm this idea does to souls! How it 
reduces the nourishment of the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
spoils the completeness of the sacrificial worship offered by so 
many! 

Please note carefully that I am not trying to discourage fre- 
quent —even weekly — confession. If people want to confess 
weekly by all means let them do so. Our Holy Father has in re- 
cent years made a special point of encouraging frequent confession. 
What I am denouncing is the idea that this is necessary in order 
to receive holy Communion. And I denounce it because it is not 
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the truth; it is contrary to the teaching of the Church and is re- 
sponsible for the omission of holy Communion at Mass by untold 
numbers of Catholics who could communicate. 


So think very seriously of what you do if you omit to receive 
Communion as part of your Mass. You behave in a way which 
is both unnatural and ungrateful. You spoil things.’ For, if you 
are doing your offertory properly, and taking part as you should 
in the Canon, you are, in effect, saying to God: ‘Dear Lord, I 
love You! And I want to make You a present!’’ ‘“What present?”’ 
says God. ““This Bread and Wine, Lord! This means me. I gave 
You my whole self under this symbol at the offertory; and now 
[ am joining myself to the perfect Gift: the sacrificial body and 
blood of Your beloved Son.”’ ““Thank you,”’ says God. “I am 
very pleased with that. And to show that I love you too, I am 
going to give you a present in return.”” ‘““What present, Lord?”’ 
you ask. ‘“This same holy Bread!’’ replies God. “‘Receive this body 
of My beloved Son, for your spiritual nourishment now, and as 
a preparation for eternal life.’’ And if you do not accept It when 
you might, you are answering, in effect: ‘‘No thank You, Lord. 
Not today, thank You. I am not taking Your present. I prefer 
to do without. Some other day perhaps . . . some other time . 
next week, maybe; or next month. But not now. I shall get on 
without Your present.”’ 


Can that be pleasing to God? Is that the night and natural and 
reasonable way to treat God? Yet that, in practice, is the answer 
of those who come to Mass and yet, though not in mortal sin, 
do not ‘‘partake from this altar of the most sacred body and 
blood” of God’s Son. 


CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 






‘l am abstracting, of course, from cases where individuals find it impossible 
to come to Mass fasting. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


MORE ABOUT THE NEW GERMAN RITUAL’ 


T had never even entered my head to think of the churching 
of a mother whose child was still-born or had died shortly 
after birth. Yet the Holy See has made this kind and con- 
siderate distinction, and provided two churchings in the new 
German Ritual. In the first, the normal case, the mother 

takes her candle to the altar and sets it into a candlestick and then 
all present recite—-the Magnificat! This is followed by two 
blessings, one for the mother and one for the infant, with, of 
course, no reference or trace of a reference to the Old Testament 
idea of impurity. 

Most touching, however, is the churching of the mother mourn- 
ing the loss of her child. The priest addresses her: ‘‘Christian 
mother, come to the altar and give homage to Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and ask God to comfort and strengthen 
you.” Instead of the joyful Magnificat there follows the trustful 
and beautifully confident Psalm 120: ‘‘I lift my eyes to the moun. 
tains: whence will help come to me? .. .”’ Then, after the Lord's 
Prayer, there is a strong and trusting prayer’ and a concluding 
blessing. There are no archaic frills in these two churchings; all 
is meat and substance and every word seems appropriate and in the 
right place. (The best liturgical scholars in Germany worked at 
this new Ritual for several years.) 

No wonder, then, that the German hierarchy had a good second 
look at the last rites as well, and revised them from the angle of 
the patient and his family. These rites are contained in Title III. 
Chapters 1 to 3 cover respectively Communion of the sick, extreme 

*Cf. the September issue of ORATE FRATRES, pp. 453-56: ‘‘Celebratins 
Marriage.’ The new Ritual was printed by Pustet in Regensburg, 1951, and 
is ‘‘approved by the Holy See, by way of an appendix to the Roman Ritual, 
for all the dioceses of Germany.”’ 

*This prayer explicitly speaks of God having called the infant ‘‘to the king 
dom of heaven’’ and prays that the mother may after death rejoice together 
with her offspring in that kingdom. The title of this new rite simply states 
“Blessing of a mother after childbirth, whose child has already died’’; it does 
not specify whether the child was baptized or not —and certainly the latter 
must be presumed to be frequent. Is it possible that this may throw some new 


light on the current lively discussion about the fate of deceased unbaptized 
children of Catholic parents? — ED. 
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NEW GERMAN RITUAL 


unction (with a gospel) and last blessing. But chapter 4 does 
something every priest will welcome as a relief: it consolidates all 
three rites into one continuous rite, ‘“Ritus continuus initmum 
muniendi Sacramentis extremis’’: no triple (incongruous) Pax 
huic domui, no three (repetitious) Confiteors, no triple (cumu- 
lative) Asperges. Only the actual sacramental words are in Latin. 
For some parts there is not even a Latin parallel text available, 
e. g., for the gospel and the short (new) litany-prayer for the sick 
preceding the actual anointing. Thus what used to be three discon- 
nectedly performed rites has now become a beautifully harmonized 
and logically constructed sickroom service, in which the patient is 
not only the object, receiving the opus operatum of the sacrament, 
but is given an opportunity of participated ministration, and of 
thus receiving more fully because understandingly. Important too 
is the restoration of the ancient order of Viaticum after extreme 
unction; it clarifies the uniquely superior dignity and role of the 
Eucharist. 

Most of us are familiar with the present rite. Here, briefly, is 
the version approved for the German-speaking dioceses. ‘‘Peace be 
to this house,” etc., followed by “‘Asperges . . . dealbabor,”’ ‘‘Our 
help is in the name of the Lord,”’ ““The Lord be with you,” and 
three collects (Jntroeat, Oremus et deprecemur, and Exaudi — not 
all obligatory, one will do). All of the above may be said in 
German only. 


It is interesting to see how the translators have broken up the 
Latin phrases into palatable vernacular. E. g.: 


Introeat, Domine Jesu Christe, Lord Jesus Christ, humbly we 
domum hanc sub nostrae humilita- enter this home. Cause to enter 
tis ingressu, aeterna felicitas, divina with us eternal happiness, divine 
prosperitas, serena laetitia, caritas blessing, serene joy, fruitful charity, 
fructuosa, sanitas sempiterna: effu- and everlasting salvation. May... . 
Sa 


Notice the division into two easily understandable sentences in- 
stead of the majestic continuity and the clauses of the Latin. 


After this follows confession and, ‘‘if time permits,”’ the priest 
reads in German Matthew 8:5-10, 13 —or a gospel of his own 
choice. 
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This innovation is followed by another, which bears the mark 
of the spirit of Fr. Balthasar Fischer: a litany-like series of short 
prayers. It goes like this: 


Priest: Let us kneel and pray. Lord have mercy. 
All: Christ have mercy. Lord have mercy. 
¥. That Thou, O Lord, wouldst visit and strengthen this sick man 


(woman). 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 

That Thou wouldst free him from all his sins. 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 

That Thou wouldst bestow on him life and salvation. 


We beseech Thee... . 
That Thou wouldst impart to him the grace of the Holy Spirit. 


We beseech Thee.... 
. Lamb of God, etc. (three times). 

Then the priest stands over the patient and says the one and 
only collect: “In the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, may every influence of satan be extinguished by 
the laying on of our hands...” (in Latin), followed by the 
actual six anointings. 


The next part is a translation of the well-known prayers men- 
tioning St. James and the two following ones, which need not all 
be said if speed is indicated.. Should there be little time, all three 
may be omitted and a German version of ‘“‘God whose mercy is 
beyond numbering” substituted. 


Now begins the Communion rite, revised to echo more closely 
the Communion of holy Mass: ‘“‘Let us pray, beloved, as the 
Lord taught us to pray’’; and all present recite together the Our 
Father, followed, as at Mass, by a prayer expanding the final 
petition: ‘“Yea, Lord, we pray Thee, redeem this Thy servant 
graciously from all evil and strengthen him through the Bread of 
Life, the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, who with Thee shares 
life and kingdom, world without end.’ All answer ‘‘Amen.”’ 
Without Confiteor the priest then gives holy Communion: “Ecce 
Agnus Dei... .’’ The “Domine non sum dignus’’ is said in Latin 
by the priest, but in German simultaneously by all present. (This 
rite too may be shortened if there is need of haste, by leaving out 
the above prayers and saying the “Ecce Agnus Dei’ immediately 
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NEW GERMAN RITUAL 


after the anointings.) The priest may then give the ablution, 
mixed with a little wine, to the patient. The following “‘O sacrum 
convivium”’ is recited by all, and may therefore be entirely in the 
vernacular. 

The appendix to this Title III contains vernacular versions of 
the shortened blessings of adult sick and of sick children (chapters 
5 and 6). The rest of the Title (chapters 7 and 8) is given to 
fine translations of the “Commendation of a departing soul’’ and 
the ‘‘Expiration’’ prayers. 

To jump to the other extreme, let us look at the beginning of 
life. In its review Maison-Dieu points out several significant dif- 
ferences between infant baptism in the old Ritual and the new. 
In several places there are new catecheses (instructions). There is 
always a plural form for the godparents. The “‘linen cioth’’ is 
replaced by the “‘white garment.’’ The Creed and Lord’s Prayer 
are no longer to be said en route from the narthex to the bap- 
tistery, but outside the latter. The Ritual demands that the bap- 
tistery be decorated for the occasion (flowers, candles, hangings?) . 
It is urged that greater solemnity surround baptism on at least one 
occasion during the year: at Easter or Epiphany, “that the fervor 
of baptism be renewed in the faithful.’’ Such solemnity should 
include the presence of the congregation, who answer the proper 
responses, recite the Creed and Lord’s Prayer, and sing suitable 
hymns (all in German). 

Then there is also a new (facultative) vernacular prayer at the 
end, asking God to “‘let the child grow up to be confirmed and to 
receive the holy Eucharist, to reach the full stature of Christ. Let 
his patron N. be his model. Imitating him, may he attain to the 
eternal mansions of his Father. Through Christ our Lord.” 
“Amen.” 

As a matter of fact, in most parts of Germany there never was 
a doubling (Latin and vernacular) of the questions and answers. 
The revised rite opens with the greeting: ‘Peace be to you”’ and 
the question: ““What is thy name?’ The only Latin will then be 
the blessing of the salt, the exorcisms, the anointings and the form 
itself of the sacrament. However there is a difference. Before begin- 
ning the Latin exorcisms, the priest in each case says in German: 
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“Unholy spirit, I now adjure you.’’ The priest also starts the 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer by requesting: “Say the Creed,’’ “Say 
the Lord’s Prayer.’’ After the Latin Ephpheta-ceremony he says 
(in German): “In the name of Him who has now opened thy 
senses, I ask thee: Dost thou renounce Satan. . . .”” And he fol- 
lows the triple renunciation with the words: “I shall therefore 
now anoint thee with the oil of salvation.’’ A similar (vernacular) 
explanatory introduction precedes the anointing with chrism: 
“God has caused thee to be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost and granted thee remission of all sins. May He anoint thee 
now with the chrism of salvation in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


The reader may feel that the short additions hardly make much 
difference, but they do! Not only are most rites in the language of 
the parents and sponsors, but whenever the officiant turns to Latin 
or to a rite that could puzzle the bystanders, he courteously and 
considerately gives them an explanation and solicits their intelli- 
gent attention. They are no longer left out. They are in it. Prac- 
ticed over the years, this can only mean that there will be a new 
appreciation of the graces of baptism and also of the importance 
of sponsorship — which has lately been emphasized by the Holy 
See and which, especially in modern cities, has become largely a 
vague and empty formality. 


All in all this new Ritual is a tremendous step ahead. First of 
all, it legalizes the use of the mother tongue on occasions when 
the people need and want consolation (there is also a fine ‘‘major”’ 
and “‘minor”’ rite of burial, with excellent German plainchant to 
boot), and when Protestants, full of expectation and also appre- 
hension, are present. And secondly, there is this new awareness of 
the “people,” whose great champion our present Supreme Pontiff 
has become. All his encyclicals, his reforms and his allocutions 
give witness to his awareness of the ‘‘multitude’’ and of their cry 
for someone to break the bread of life for them. The enthusiasm 
in France and Germany visible this spring in the paschal vigil and 
reported in Maison-Dieu can only be equalled by a feeling of 
gratitude for the magnanimity evidenced in this slim but weighty 
document of his fatherly love. 

H. A. R. 
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PASTORAL DIRECTIVES’ 


HE following directives have special force in view of our 
r responsibilities to the rising generation which comes from 
our schools with more adequate instruction in doctrine and 
liturgy. We have a grave responsibility to foster their aspirations 
(so much in harmony with the Holy Father's teaching in Media- 
tor Dei) and to minister to their desire for participation in worship 
as well as in the lay apostolate. We must beware lest being denied 
encouragement in legitimate avenues of religious devotion they 
either become careless or resentful or they seek shelter in a false 
mysticism which can provide only a spurious satisfaction in their 
search for God. We educate for the future and we walk confidently 
when we follow the steps of the Vicar of Christ. 


1) Pope Pius XII calls attention in a particular way to the 
special participation of the people in the great solemn offering in 
that they answer ‘‘Amen”’ at the close of the solemn words of that 
offering (Mediator Dei, par. 104, NCWC edition). How urgent 
it is, consequently, that the people follow the priest closely and 
intelligently in the Canon of the Mass — as well as during the 
offertory. Otherwise the words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 14:16, may 
fairly be paraphrased in their regard: ‘“‘How can the lay man say 
Amen to thy thanksgiving since he does not know what thou art 
saying?’’ The simplest way to remedy this defect is to accustom 
the laity to use the Sunday Missal or our Community Mass as an 
introduction to the use of the missal. 


2) It would be well, too, to instruct the people that their act 
of standing at the parts of the high Mass which the celebrant 
intones is an internal act of endorsement as well as external active 
participation on their part. By standing they closely identify them- 


*Sent by the Most Reverend Bishop of Kansas City, Mo., to all his priests. 
They are part of a booklet, The Participation of the Faithful in the Apostolate 
and in the Liturgy, dealing with Confraternity work, with the social apostolate, 
and with the people’s sharing in the Church’s official worship. The last-named 
section contains also lengthy quotations from Mediator Det and a condensation 
of Willis D. Nutting’s article, ‘“The Church’s Proletariat,"" that appeared in 
ORATE FRATRES, Dec. 26, 1948. The Community Mass booklet to which 
reference is made in the ‘‘directives’’ was issued by His Excellency in 1947 for 
all the parishes of the diocese, as part of an organized effort to further the 
liturgical apostolate. — ED. 
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selves with what is being done on their behalf by the celebrant 
at the altar. 


3) The incensation of the people at the solemn Mass is like- 
wise a recognition of the fact that they participate in the offering 
of the sacrifice as ‘‘members of the Mystical Body of Christ the 
Priest’’ (par. 88). Incense is offered to Christ the Priest and all 
those who share in offering His Sacrifice. 


4) Congregational singing of high Mass, as also the singing 
of hymns suited to the parts of the low Mass, are highly approved 
forms of active lay participation in offering the Mass. 


5) At Rome it is prescriptive (and published as a directive norm 
for us) that there should be no music, either in the form of song, 
or of organ playing, during those parts of the low Mass which 
the priest is required to say in an audible tone. 


6) As a means of promoting the use of the missal (so highly 
praised by Pius XII, par. 105) our Community Mass booklet is to 
be used at one Mass each Sunday in each church, with leaders 
chosen from among the members of the Holy Name Society. In 
those parts of the Mass in which people join in an audible tore, 
they should be trained to use a modulated voice. 


7) The members of the Holy Name Society and the Altar and 
Rosary Society constitute in our diocese the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament. An always appropriate topic of instruction at 
their meetings will be found in the paragraphs of Mediator De. 


8) The Holy Father ardently commends (par. 118, 120) the 
laity’s devotion to receive in Communion Hosts that have been 
consecrated at that Mass which the laity (in lay-degree) are offer- 
ing along with the priest: hence at each Mass at which there are 
to be a considerable number of Communions a ciborium wi!! 
appropriately be consecrated, and pastoral vigilance will see that 
all is done according to rubrical propriety. 


9) Since we believe that it is very helpful if the people have 
an occasional opportunity to gaze upon the altar at Mass, the 
Ordinary lets it be known that for field Masses, and other such 
occasions when a temporary altar is set up, permission will be 
readily accorded to have the Mass celebrated versus populum 
(facing the people), as the rubrics presume may be the case 
(Ritus, v, 3). 


10) In Catholic grade schools as well as in religious vacation 
schools the children should be taught to participate in the Com- 
munity Mass at least once a week as a school exercise with careful 
preparation in the religion class in this use of the missal. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


11) It is an abuse to have the school children sing a Requiem 
Mass morning after morning; this practice renders the Mass weari- 
some to the children. It would have an educational value for the 
children if they were to join more frequently in singing the Mass 
of the day or the feast. 

12) For the faithful, also, at the regular daily Parish Mass 
each morning to have nothing but Requiem Masses is to deprive 
them of the variety, the beauty and inspiration of the Liturgy. 
The people should be instructed that a Mass in the color of the 
day may appropriately be offered for the deceased. 

13) In parishes of such numbers that Masses are scheduled to 
begin at intervals of one hour there should be a parish bulletin 
distributed so it will not be necessary to take undue time with 
oral announcements. In this way fifteen minutes can be devoted 
to a well prepared sermon which will encourage the faithful in 
their participation in the sacrifice of the Mass. 

14) That the faithful may hear the celebrant at the altar and 
the preacher in the pulpit or at the altar rail would seem to be a 
minimal return for their sacrifice in building the church. With con- 
temporary developments in audition systems there is no longer 
any excuse for depriving them of this aid in participating in the 
services at which they are required to assist. 

15) An excellent time for congregational singing will be found 
during the distribution of holy Communion. A well selected Com- 
munion hymn will serve as a marching song for those going to the 
altar rail — and as an invitation and direction for a spiritua! com- 
munion (so strongly insisted upon by Pius XII) for those who 
remain in their pews. 

16) With a suitable translation of the psalms — now avail- 
able through the labor of American Catholic scholars — it will 
be possible to re-introduce and develop a popular participation in 
the Church’s evening song of Compline. 


>. EDWIN V. O'HARA, D.D. 


A NEW MASS CENTER — AND RESULTS 


HIS is the story of how one priest’s ““weekend parish’’ be- 


came in the most unlikely circumstances a unique and lively 

Catholic community. It is a story that reveals how powerful 
are the unifying and vitalizing forces of the Mass — when the 
Mass is made comprehensible and available to those who attend 
and effort is made to project the Mass into their daily lives. 
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This Christmas season, as families again decorate the one-time 
Army-post chape! here at Shanks Village with evergreens, an anni- 
versary in the life of our community is being recalled. It was five 
years ago, at Midnight Mass, that we embarked, almost all of us 
for the first time, on the dialog Mass, which we now consider 
such an integral part of our lives. Our first reading was totally 
unrehearsed but we had a leader whom we would undoubtedly 
have followed into even more novel experiments. Father John K. 
Daly, counselor to Catholic students at Columbia University, had 
begun Sunday commuting that fall to say two Masses at Shanks. 
The opportunity for him to work here arose because so many 
living here were students at Columbia. The village is a converted 
army camp and it had just opened its remodeled barracks to over 
a thousand veterans and their young families, coming from all 
over the country to study in the New York area. 


Before the chapel was readied for use, Mass was said in the 
former bar-room of the old Officers’ Club. There, no matter what 
other disadvantages were encountered, we certainly could not feel 
remote from the altar or the celebrant. We soon learned that this 
feeling of intimate cooperation was something very dear to Fr. 
Daly, as he repeatedly urged us in many different ways to ‘‘get 
in on the Mass.’’ He had a few simple devices to make us partici- 
pate — simple, but effective: ushers showed us determinedly to the 
very front benches; the altar rail was always opened. If the vest- 
ments were purple instead of the correct rose, because the parish 
didn’t boast seconds, the lack was a good occasion for a message 
on the liturgical season. We were told that the hosts for ‘‘our’’ 
Communion were consecrated at ‘‘our’’ Mass, and somehow we 
understood better than ever before that we must complete this 
consecration by receiving the Host. Also, we came to look for- 
ward to sermons which found their text in the very Mass we 
attended and their meaning in our everyday lives. 


It is impossible to describe how novel such simple measures 
seemed to us except in noting how uncommon they are in the 
ordinary parish. Their appeal was tremendous — everyone nat- 
uraily likes to be taken behind the scenes and to be asked to play 
a part. Whenever we visit a church where Mass is said with the 
speed of light before a silent congregation we wonder why so few 
pastors fail to see this. 





We readily took up reading aloud even without rehearsal, sim- 
ply because we had become so well disposed toward “‘participa- 
tion.”’ (We should say that Mass had never really been silent, 
because we brought so many babies and small children.) Dialog 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


ass has been a regular thing at Shanks ever since. We have used 
he simple, inexpensive Father Stedman Missal, placing enough 
opies for all in the benches. Husbands in the congregation take 
turns as “‘readers’’ to set us off on the right page and keep us in 
unison with the priest and each other. Reading thus is always 
dificult to perfect and has been particularly so here where the 
group is not permanent. There is always a noticeable improve- 
ment in the spring; but that is just the time when a large number 
of families regularly move out because the school year is over. 
When new couples arrive in the fall our technique again seems 
imperfect, but readers observed that this fall is the best we have 
Hever had. 


| In the midst of these ups and downs it is perhaps the special 
Senthusiasm of a few which has kept the project alive but always 
m3 majority has supported and encouraged. There are some neigh- 
Nbors from the settled communities around us who regularly at- 
Hiend our chapel and participate in the dialog Mass. One among 
Sthem recently volunteered as a reader. This year when our original 
i missals completely burst their worn seams, so many persons bought 
Snew ones for their own use that Mass reading was able to go along 
uninterrupted. 















' That Easter, a few months after our rough and ready attack 
on the dialog Mass, we burst delightedly into song. So Shanks 
Has it celebrated its first Easter also sang its first Alleluia, the con- 
Hgregation at the second Mass joining together in the simple Greg- 
Sgorian rendition of the ordinary. This was not managed without 
some advance effort: one experienced leader and a few willing 
Hcouples provided a “‘schola cantorum” that carried the others 
‘through the unfamiliar music on their song cards. 


} What has been the effect of this participation? It seemed first 
lof all to enkindle a greater spirituality which showed itself most 
‘clearly in the immediate increase of regular communicants. This 
Ndevotion to the holy Eucharist, even when confessions have to be 
sandwiched in before and between Sunday Masses, is something 
which visitors to Shanks still notice and remark about. Then, soon, 
from the full Communion rail, there overflowed a Christian spirit 
expressing itself in a variety of activities as these young couples 
at Mass gradually became a self-conscious social community. 


>) Fr. Daly was determined that our group should not fall apart 
after Sunday Mass with each family returning home unaware of 
‘the other. He commuted now on Saturday nights and gathered 
Jtogether in different homes a few couples who prepared the Mass 
for the following day and who never departed without consid- 
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ering the problem of how to enlarge their number. Soon Fr. Dal; 

was “‘plugging’’ from the altar a Catholic Club which proposed np 
discuss a series of lively topics which we found challenged nof 
only Catholics but our non-Catholic neighbors as well. A happy 
characteristic of the meetings was that their approach to problemp 
of religion in the modern world was never doctrinaire, grievancy 
were freely aired, a critical attitude was consciously fostered. Ay 
air of informality prevails, singing and a social round out such ap 
evening. And so, that foundation for a laity with initiative whic 
had been laid at Mass was now broadened. : 
















Suddenly, as we made free with our criticism, we became awang. ; 
of our own responsibility, and we became both willing and anxf 
ious to take the initiative in creating our own community. : 

We found ourselves trying out things we might never haxfl 
thought of. Without being pushed we began to ask for sucif 
things as a Cana Conference, a study group for parents to bette 
their acquaintance with doctrine so they might better teach theicp 
children. Mothers asked for the Church’s special blessing befor}, 
and after childbirth. A small library was begun. A new under}. 
standing of the sacramental life was shown forth as families bef 
gan to invite one another to their baptisms or to attend the nev} 
altar boy’s first Mass. 


The first spark that flew from Shanks’ activated laity was if) 
solution to one of our earliest problems. At the time the first fam. 
ilies moved in there were some children of an age to receive theif 
first Communion. They were stranded here because the parish 
house where instructions were given was quite beyond walking) 
distance. Several mothers took matters in hand and offered thf) 
pastor their services as lay catechists. With his approval they began 
classes in their own homes after school. 
















Then the pastor came to them with a proposed released tim 
program and asked if they would be willing to teach not onlyf 
Shanks children but also all the local children. In spite of formi- 
dable difficulties the women agreed and set about enlisting thei 
friends to help in a greatly enlarged program. Now that teaching 
was in the school there had to be volunteers to watch the babie} 
of mothers who taught. When time came for rehearsals and final} 
examinations at the parish church still other mothers helped out) 
by operating a car-pool to take the children there and back. On) 
their own the teachers have provided themselves with a catechetical} 
library and their constant aim has been to add as much as possibl 
a study of the Mass and an appreciation of the liturgy to the usual) 
question and answer routine. 
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The newest project of the Catholic Club, which, though it has 
many projects, has the simplest possible organization and no dues, 
is publication of a weekly parish Bulletin. The many common 
parish announcements are printed here in order that the instruction 
period of the Mass may be used exclusively for a sermon. For this 
we use a printed form purchased from the J. G. O’Brien Co. of 
Peoria, Ill. Its first page is illustrated on special feasts or accord- 
ing to the liturgical season and the back page contains catechetical 
and liturgical information. Two inside pages are written and 
mimeographed by ourselves, editors being chosen by the Club. 
Besides the parish announcements there is space for original articles 
contributed by different families, excerpts from books of spiritual 
reading, stories or prayers for children, sometimes a recipe to help 
mothers keep a certain feast at the family table. Through the 
Bulletin we reach many persons who never join our meetings. 


We had an opportunity to test the appeal of the Bulletin during 
the past summer when Shanks had its first family pilgrimage. Our 
only publicity was through the Bulletin — a few announcements 
at Mass and personal invitation had to do the rest. We offered 
a pilgrimage to nearby churches as a means of obtaining the Holy 
Year indulgence. As we gathered together at the chapel on a hot 
August afternoon and took note of those present we found a large 
number of unfamiliar couples who later told us that their inspira- 
tion to join had come from reading the Bulletin. 


The development of a Christian community continues, old 
members leave but are readily replaced by new ones. Fr. Daly was 
obliged to leave us two years ago, but his place has been taken by 
two young, most sympathetic priests who generously encourage 
our efforts at participation. 


New ideas constantly take form reflecting a variety of interests 
and a vitality in many different quarters, A group to read Dante’s 
Divine Comedy began this fall; a proposal to turn the altar to- 
wards the people is being considered. Some artists among us with 
a Christian inspiration have entered the Village Exhibit and oth- 
ers have successfully offered both clay and kiln to neighbor fam- 
ilies to make their own Christmas cribs. 


We hope that there has been something for everyone and that 
those who go from here will cherish their experience and find a 
way to perpetuate it. We are sure that there will be many obstacles, 
but once having experienced this type of life we know we could 
never be satisfied without it. 

TED AND FANNY DE BARY 

Orangeburg, N. Y. ERNST AND JOHANNA WINTER 
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HE design purposes to visualize the text, ‘‘O entirely immac- 
ulate Throne of God.’ It is a patristic title of praise of 
Mary, wonderfully apt to combine the motifs of the Immac- 

ulate Conception and Christmas feasts. The figure of the Virgin 
is therefore drawn ‘“‘architecturally,”” i.e., as representing the 
throne itself, in order to give greater prominence to the Child. 
The latter is pictured in ikon fashion, to suggest His divinity. 
He is not just a Babe in His Mother’s arms, but sits erect in His 
own strength, His hand upraised in the gesture of power and 
authority, and His features reveal the mature dignity of one who 
from infancy had all knowledge and wisdom. “And He who 
sitteth upon the throne said: Behold, I make all things new.” 


IT CAN BE DONE’ 


N a previous issue of ORATE FRATRES (Vol. XXIII, No. 4), 
Fr. Reinhold spoke of the need for a fitting liturgical celebra- 
tion of ‘‘the institution of labor-management.” In his article he 

called for a proper commemoration of this dominating aspect of 
our national life. We have the national holiday; what was needed 
was a suitable religious festival dedicating the day. 


Towards this goal, a step has been made in Kansas City. In 
1950 and 1951, Labor Day has been celebrated in a unique man- 
ner. The program was inaugurated by the Rev. John C. Friedl, 
S.J., the director of the Labor School at Rockhurst College. His 
plan, conceived early in 1950, envisioned a public Mass at which 
labor, management, civil officers, and the Church would unite fit- 
tingly to dedicate this day. His plan received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of His Excellency, Bishop Edwin V. O'Hara, and the co- 
operation of management and labor, together with city, county, 
and state officials. 


For the past two years on Labor-Management Day, to use a 
more appropriate term, a large assembly, representing every aspect 
of the community, has gathered in the new St. Francis Xavier 
Church in Kansas City in a religious observance of the first Mon- 
day of September. Representatives of some fifty unions joined 


*We ask our readers to contribute to this “column.” Any report (not longer 
than a page) on the application of liturgical ideals on parish, home, school or 
personal level will be welcome. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP (or $2.00) 
will be paid for each item printed. — ED. 
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with employers and three associations of management to be present 
at Community Mass in honor of the Holy Spirit celebrated by 
Bishop O’Hara himself. Likewise in attendance were the highest 
officials from the cities represented in the two-state Greater Kansas 
City area, along with the Lieutenant Governor of Missouri and 
other state officials. Souvenir booklets were distributed to all pres- 
ent and the entire assembly recited the prayers of the Community 
Mass aloud in union with their Bishop. The proper was read 
aloud. Judging from the volume and the enthusiasm, there was a 
common bond among all present in the supreme act of honoring 
God. On both occasions there was a suitable sermon, in 1950 by 
Monsignor King, in 1951, by His Excellency, Bishop Hunkeler 
of the Diocese of Kansas City in Kansas; but the main emphasis 
was on the Mass as a suitable liturgical celebration of Labor Day. 

It is a step in the right direction. May God prosper and increase 
it. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B., former 
novice-master of St. John’s Abbey and seminary Scripture 
professor, has been active in mission work for some years: 

at St. Anthony's Priory in Puerto Rico, and now among the 
Indians at Ball Club, Minn. He was closely associated with Fr. 


Virgil Michel in getting Orate Fratres started, and, until other 
duties absorbed his time, contributed frequently to its pages. — 
FR. JOHN LAFARGE, S.J., of the America staff, is the spiritual 
director of the Liturgical Arts Society and expert author of two 
books on racial justice. — FR. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J., of Eng- 
land, has newly joined our staff of associate editors! 


The national Liturgical Week was held in late August at 
Dubuque — too late to allow of a report in our September issue. 
And since our anniversary double-issue did not carry news, this is 
our first opportunity to comment on the Week. 

The general reaction of those who attended was a pleased sur- 
prise at its success. Veterans claimed it was the best since the first 


*Another step in the right direction is the plan of Fr. Daniel Cantwell, 
chaplain of the Chicago Catholic Labor Alliance, to promote the distribution 
of a special leaflet missal for Labor Day, 1952. Publishers of the Leaflet Missal 
in St. Paul have informed him that they would need an advance order of 100. 
000 to make the printing of such a booklet practicable. If you wish to cooperate 
in assuring the required number of advance orders, please write to Fr. Cantwell 
21 West Superior St., Chicago 10. -— ED. 
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meeting in Chicago and the 1949 one at St. Louis. Despite poor 
advance advertising, the national attendance was well up to aver- 
age. Best of all, some 130 seminarians from all over the country 
showed up —and liked it. Local clerical attendance, however, 
was disappointingly small, due in large measure to the coincidence 
of several other ecclesiastical celebrations in the area. 


The outstanding characteristic of the Week was the spirit of 
friendly fellowship that prevailed from the outset. Everything 
took place, and most participants lived, on the campus of hospit- 
able Loras College: there was no commuting back and forth to 
hotels and church and hall, and so the whole thing soon became 
like a large family feast. (More than once, spontaneous gatherings 
on lawns or in corridors developed into song-fests. ) 

The speaking program revolved around the topic of the priest- 
hood — suggested by the consecration of Bishop Loras Lane on 
the Monday and by the episcopal silver jubilee of Archbishop 
Rohlman on Thursday of the Week. Though the printed program 
had seemed formidable (and too abstract), the speakers managed 
for the most part to keep their feet on the ground. Several, notably 
Msgr. Hillenbrand, making his first appearance since his accident 
nearly three years ago, received nothing less than an ovation. 
Fr. Howell's explanation of the lay priesthood lived up to expec- 
tations in clarity and concreteness. After-speech discussions were 
lively. But the intellectual treat of the Week was Archbishop 
Binz’s sermon at the concluding Pontifical Mass, in which he 
expounded the Thomistic doctrine on the degrees of holy orders. 
It will doubtless stand out as one of the major theological con- 
tributions to the files of the annual Proceedings. The paternal 
encouragement, moreover, which Archbishop Rohlman and Arch- 
bishop Binz gave to the conference, both by their attendance at 
the meetings and in words, would of itself make the Week 
memorable. 

All in all, there is reason for much gratitude to God. The 
Dubuque Week gave evidence that the Liturgical Conference has 
outgrown its apologetic stage. Under the presidency of Msgr. 
Hellriegel, it is beginning to exercise its role as a distinct force in 
the spiritual life of America. 


It was with some diffidence that in the July issue we asked the 
help of our readers in choosing a new name for Orate Fratres. We 
weren't too sure ourselves of the advisability of the step. The 
response however was startling. Some 870 suggestions were sub- 
mitted, and they are still trickling in, from Pakistan, New Zealand, 
Africa, Texas, etc. (This in itself must be some kind of reader- 
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response record: nearly one-fifth of the subscribers. That would 
be extraordinary even in the case of a personal questionaire.) Only 
14 expressed themselves as definitely opposed. Most felt that the 
time was ripe for the change, though older readers admitted a 
nostalgic attachment to ‘‘Orate Fratres.”’ In several instances of 
seminaries and convents, interest was so keen that local com- 
petitions were organized, and the ‘winning names’ then for- 
warded. 

Six judges, including two laymen, finally picked ‘“Worship,”’ 
and Father Abbot gave his approval to the choice. The announced 
prize was a life-subscription to the magazine or, in case of several 
handing in the same name, equal distribution of 30 years of sub- 
scription. But no less than 20 had selected ‘“Worship’’ (267 had 
included ‘‘worship’’ as part of their title, and about an equal 
number had “‘liturgy’’ either in its noun or adjective form). So 
we can hardly do less than give each winner a two-year subscrip- 
tion — and thank all who helped us reach a decision. 

The winners: Mrs. Alfred Berger, Cincinnati. Sister Bernar- 
dine, C.S.J., Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Robert Callen, S.J., St. 
Marys, Kans. Sister Claire, O.S.B., Eau Claire, Wis. Sister 
Conchessa, O.S.B., St. Joseph, Minn. Sister M. Deotilla, I.H.M., 
Monroe, Mich. Rev. John Desmond, Kenmore, Wash. Sister 
Mary Donald, B.V.M., Chicago. Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., St. 
Marys, Kans. Brother Francis Emery, F.S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Kane, Loveland, Ohio. Miss Mathilde Ma- 
tano, Brooklyn. Rev. John Oéesterreicher, New York. Rev. 
Robert O’Keefe, O.S.M., Portland, Ore. Mrs. Leon Paul, Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y. Sister M. Priscilla, S.N.D., South Euclid, 
Ohio. Fr. Reynold Rynda, O.F.M.Cap., Marathon, Wis.  Sis- 
ter Teresa, C.S.J., St. Paul, Minn. Rev. J. V. Thompson, C. 
S.B., Toronto, Can. Rev. Walter van de Putte, C.S.Sp., Fern- 
dale, Conn. 

o 


If we had anything like an honor roll, this month’s list would 
include: St. Paul Seminary, with 82 subscriptions, and St. Peter's 
Seminary in London, Ont., with 32 (in each case, nearly one- 
fourth of the total enrolment; and even with special rates for sem- 
inarians, that is notable) ; the priest from Pennsylvania who sent 
in 36 new subscriptions and 4 renewals —and all our readers 
who helped us achieve our goal of a 1000 new subscribers during 
our jubilee year. For the first time in our history, we are above 
the 5000 mark. To us, that is almost stratosphere; but of course 
we are barely above ground. We beg for continued propulsion 
from our friends: cf. the Christmas gift advertisement in this issue. 
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Fr. Howell’s remarks in his article, about many people staying 
away from Communion solely because they have not previously 
confessed, calls to mind Msgr. Charles Curran, of St. Joseph's 
Church, Halifax, Nova Scotia. For years he has made a practice 
of regularly urging his people, as part of his Sunday announce- 
ments, that if they are fasting and are not conscious of any mortal 
sin, they should make an act of perfect love and receive holy Com- 
munion in this Mass. Frequently he adds a very brief ferverino 
about our need of this spiritual Food —to avoid foutine or 
thoughtless reception. The result has been a very marked increase 
in the number of holy Communions. 


The same Monsignor, one of the apostles of the liturgical move- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces, has issued a little booklet, Liturgy 
and the Home (10 cents), which gathers together, in simple lan- 
guage, numerous suggestions for the sanctification of family life 
on the basis of prayer and Sacrifice. Good for the pamphlet rack. 

% 


Other recommendations: The Christian Life Calendar for 1952 
(Bruce Co.; $1.00) for its breviary(!) and missal ordinal; the 
Sheil School Calendar, handsomely designed by Ann Grill (P. O. 
Box 83, Chicago 90; $1.00); the Christmas Missal (Bruce; 25 
cents), containing all three Masses, translation and commentary 
by Archbishop Muench; Lights of Christ (Conception Abbey 
Press, Conception, Mo.; 96 pp., 50 cents), a family book of 
devotions based on the season and saints’ feasts of Christmastide, 
Nov. 29 to Feb. 18; Come, Lord Jesus (Pio Decimo Press, Box 
53, Baden Sta., St. Louis; 10 cents, $7.00 per 100), a novena 
booklet for private or congregational use in preparation for Christ- 
mas; Deo Gratias (Pio Decimo; 10 cents, $7.00 per 100), a new 
year’s eve service for parish participation, by Msgr. Hellriegel. 

4 


“Could it not be said that ‘Mediator Dei’ prohibits the old type 
crucifix with the figure of our Lord alive, clothed and crowned, 
which represents Him as reigning rather than suffering? ‘One would 
be straying from the right path . . . were he to order the crucifix so 
designed that the divine Redeemer’s body shows no trace of His 
cruel sufferings’ (A. A. S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 546).” 


“The encyclical deprecates the antiquarianism which requires 
everything restored to its ancient form: ‘It is neither wise nor 
laudable to reduce everything to antiquity by every possible device.’ 
Among the examples of this attitude occurs the passage quoted. 
Therefore, as it seems to me, the Holy Father reproves those who 
would wish the figure of a suffering Christ to disappear from all 
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crucifixes, but he does not forbid the use of a crucifix with a vested 
and crowned figure, provided this type is not put forward as the 
only sort that is proper and fitting’’ (Canon E. J. Mahoney, in 
the September Clergy Review, p. 208). 


Canon Mahoney’s competence in matters rubrical-liturgical is 
unquestioned, and his answer seems fair enough. Perhaps how- 
ever another, more simple, answer would suffice, suggested by sev- 
eral commentators of Mediator Dei in Germany and France: name- 
ly, that in the case of the so-called glorified crucifix the wounds 
of hands and feet must show — as they showed in the case of the 
risen Christ. This is in accord with the general liturgical princi- 
ple that the glory of the resurrection is not commemorated with- 
out mention of the crucifixion, and vice versa. Personally we like 
the practice of several pastors of our acquantance, who have two 
crucifixes for the main altar: the usual figure of the suffering Christ 
during Lent and other times of penance and on ferial days, and 
that of the glorified Christ during Eastertide and on Sundays and 
major feasts. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


PRIEST AND PEOPLE 


To the Editor: — Since you have decided to change the title of your 
magazine, I would surmise that you would not be averse, likewise, to 
changing your content, at least slightly. This prompts me to send you 
the following observations and opinions that I have formed of your 
magazine since I first discovered it a year and a half ago. 


First of all, I think it is the outstanding Catholic magazine in America 
today. If your circulation is small, it is probably for the same reason 
that the circulation of the papal encyclicals is small. 


However, all is not sweetness and light. To a certain extent you have 
the weaknesses of the Catholic Press in this country. As the Common- 
weal said recently, ‘““A man from Mars reading it would have to conclude 
that the Church in America is composed mostly of priests, pious women, 
book lovers, movie fans, wealthy businessmen, Young People, sports fans 
and Roosevelt-haters.” Now I do not think that you subscribe to this 
attitude to any extent, but the root of it all, remoteness from the laity, 
is there. Despite all your endeavors toward lay participation in the liturgy, 
I cannot escape the feeling that the mind of the laity is essentially alien 
to you. You are often on the verge of professionalism, writing as priests 
to other priests and considering the laity as only a vague, formless back- 
drop for the whole proceeding. 
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Perhaps I can clarify what I mean by referring to two groups of re- 
cently published books. The first group, written in this country, describe 
the life of fairly typical American parish priests. These books received 
many favorable reviews, yet to me they are disturbing. The authors sezm 
to feel that racing through the office and the Mass, and such similar 
items, are but minor peccadillos. But perhaps the most alarming aspect of 
all is the remoteness from the world of the laity. One author seems to 
feel that going on sick calls will invariably endear him to the laity — 
which brings up the second group of books I mentioned. They are the 
French books, also describing the life of priests, but what a difference! 
It is interesting to observe in Mission to the Poorest the remark made of 
sick calls, “Priests don’t come for the love of us, they only turn up for 
burials.” But the greatest impression, the overwhelming impression in 
these books is the love of the priests for their parishioners, and their 
awareness of its importance. As Revolution in a City Parish says, “One 
thing to remember is that all our other efforts will fail unless we are 
kind and sympathetic. We may have grandiose and clever ideas about 
liturgical revivals, about sermons, about all sorts of activities — but 
they are as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. Unless we are loved by 
the ones we are trying to win, and unless we love them, we shall most 
certainly fail. The greatest of these is charity still.” 

I hope I have made my point clear in regard to WorsniP, and I hope 
that my comments will be accepted in the spirit in which they were 
written. 

Birmingham, Mich. Francis E. O’MEARA 


“A PEOPLE’S MASS” 


To the Editor: — Dom Gregory Murray’s A People’s Mass was recently 
issued by Cary & Co., London. Because Dom Gregory fee!s that in th’s 
composition he has found an answer to the problem of congregational 
participation, because many laborers in the vineyard are struggling with 
this particular problem, and because this “Mass” has already been enthusi- 
astically acclaimed by some parish priests, a few observations would 
seem to be in order. 

In a brief introduction to the Mass, Dom Gregory points out that 
“plain chant Masses were never intended for congregational use; they 
were composed for highly trained choirs, and their worthy performance 
demands long hours of practice and a vocal technique far beyond the 
powers of an ordinary congregation. If our people are to sing at Mass 
they must be provided with music which they can readily grasp, learn 
by heart and sing with ease; music which presents no greater difficulty 
than an ordinary hymn-tune. A People’s Mass is intended to supply this 
need.” 
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This statement would seem to be contradicted by the fact that the 
author himself chose to include the Gregorian chant Credo III for his 
People’s Mass, instead of attempting to write an original setting of the 
Credo. Furthermore, not everyone would agree to the author’s assumption 
that congregations cannot learn to sing chant Masses. The fact that in 
many places chant Masses are actually being sung is proof of that. If in 
many other places chant Masses are not being sung, the conclusion does 
not necessarily follow that the fault is with the chant. If Credo III can 
be learned by congregations, then many other chant melodies can like- 
wise be learned. 


For the rest of the Mass, the composer has written music that is truly 
simple and hymn-like. The technical features of the music are planned 
and executed for unison singing: for example, the pitch range is that of 
the D-D octave, a logical pitch location for a mixed group of adults; 
most of the strands of melody are scale-wise, judiciously varied by skips; 
also, the composer has achieved unity in his composition through the 
repetition of certain melodic and rhythmic motifs. 


In spite of these carefully planned devices, however, the total impres- 
sion which the composition makes is one of monotony; for example, every 
cadence in the music is either on the tonic or on the dominant, and most 
of the melody of the entire Mass centers around the dominant. But this 
is not so striking as the fact that the music somehow on first hearing 
does not seem to belong to the words. The melody as shown here is 
patchy and seems always to want to be played faster than churchly 
propriety permits. If one gives in to this leadership on the part of the 
tune, one will discover, as I did quite accidentally, that almost all of 
the measures put together by Fr. Murray sound exactly like, and in fact 
could be satisfactorily sung to, selected portions of the 16th century 
madrigal My Bonnie Lass She Smileth, by Thomas Morley. The similarity 
is so striking that anyone who ever made contact with Morley’s charming 
and witty madrigal could never again sing this Mass without smiling. 


The coincidence is of course accidental. It is not surprising that Fr. 
Murray should have borrowed unconsciously a tune that surely every 
Englishman learns in his early youth. 


In view of this secular connotation, the new Mass composed by Fr. 
Murray would not seem to be “it,” as many have thought. We would do 
well to continue exploiting the Gregorian repertoire by starting with 
Credo III and working out from there. 


Belmont, Mass, THEODORE MaRiER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE MYSTICAL BODY. By Rev. Emile Mersch 
S.J. Translated by Rev. Cyril Vollert, S.J. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
1951. Pp. xviii-663. Cloth, $7.50. 

Fr. Vollert has again put us all very deeply in his debt. Five years ago 
he gave us the translation of that great theological masterpiece of the 
19th century, Scheeben’s Mysteries of Christianity. Scheeben was a pioneer 
in presenting the whole of theology in a living synthesis; in many re- 
spects, too, he laid the foundations of our present discernments of the 
import and ramifications of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. The late 
Fr. Mersch is not perhaps of the same stature; but not every mountain 
peak can be the highest. Without doubt he is one of the three or four 
“masters in Israel” of more recent times who have contributed most to 
the development and understanding of the Mystical Body doctrine: firs:, 
by his two volumes of positive theology (translated and published in one 
volume in English under the title The Whole Christ), and then by the 
present theological synthesis of that doctrine. 


The work is a triumphant vindication of what the Fathers of the 
Council of the Vatican in 1870 declared in drawing up the schema on 
the Church: that the Mystical Body is so central in Christian doctrine 
that its understanding will throw new light on almost all other doctrines 
of the faith. Fr. Mersch asked himself, in what measure all dogmas dis- 
course of the whole Christ, “whether dogma is always and everywhere 
Christ.” For him, all theological inquiry ultimately resolves itself into 
the petition of the Gentiles who approached Philip, saying: “Sir, we wish 
to see Jesus.” Doctrine was revealed by God to be the light of Christian 
souls, and hence all revealed doctrine in greater or lesser degree is con- 
cerned with the union which souls have with God through Christ. Al! 
revelation spells Christ, the whole Christ. 

Accordingly, the author treats of the great mysteries of faith, not a 
so many separate revealed truths, but as achieving their fullest meaning 
for us in terms of our living union with Christ. Creation, original sin, 
Mary, Christology and redemption, the life of the Trinity, the Church, 
the sacraments, sanctifying and actual grace—all of them together 
constitute the Christian synthesis. St. John spoke truly when he insisted 
that only the slain Lamb is worthy to open the book of Revelation. Par- 
ticularly enlightening, from this approach, are the author’s sections on 
the Trinity, on the sacraments, and, above all, on grace. 

The volume is a major contribution to a unified theological insight. 
Though the translator has done his work superbly, some speculative 
acumen is necessarily involved, which does not make for easy reading. 
But it is a theology of living and life-giving truth, that will richly 
reward all effort spent on it. Fr. Mersch, in his foreword, formulates the 
mental attitude which should characterize our theological searching: ‘He 
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who is on the watch for inexactitudes and defects in this book, will be 
sure to find them in abundance. However, since what is looked for is 
often found, we prefer to beg the reader to join us, if he will be so 
good, in searching for the truth. We beg him to complete, by drawing 
on knowledge gained from other sources, whatever is deficient in this 
exposition. . . . When truth such as this is in question, to seek is to pray, 
and to seek together is to be heard. In studying dogma thus, perhaps the 
reader may come to love it with more enlightenment and to cling to it 
with more spirited tenacity. Perhaps he may discover in himself a greater 
appreciation of it even in its lesser parts, for in all of them he will find 


Him who is the delight of his life, Christ.” 
St. John’s Abbey Goprrey DiEKMANN, O.S.B. 


LIVING THE MASS. By Rev. Francois Desplanques, S.J. The Newman 

Press, Westminster, Md. 1951. Pp. 180. Cloth, $2.75. 

This work was published in Paris in 1940. Within a short time over 
100,000 copies were sold. It was translated last year by Sister M. Con- 
stance, S.C.H. In the preface the author says: “Do not read this book at 
all — before, during, or after Mass. Rather meditate it, pray with it in 
order that slowly you may learn to participate in the Sacrifice — to unite 
with the priest during Mass through the customary responses, through 
the double oblation of Christ and yourself.” 


In the pages that follow he meditates the Mass with a fine sense of 
liturgy as well as of history. The substance of the book stems from 
excerpts and single words taken from the Mass-text itself. These furnish 
inspiration for self-immolation, prayer and contemplation. The author 
shows that the holy Sacrifice of the Mass is meant to be our highest way 
of individual and communal worship and also a most practical directive 
for our daily living in Christ and with our fellow members in the Mys- 
tical Body. He shows how an ordinary life can be quite extraordinary 
through “living the Mass” all day long. 


It is by becoming Christ-conscious and neighbor-conscious at Mass 
and entering wholeheartedly into the immolation of self with Christ and 
His members that we set the pattern for our daily living. Then the “Iée, 
Missa est” becomes an invitation to bear Christ in us “through the streets, 
into the bus, into the subway, the train, into my house, my factory — 
it is no longer I who live; it is He. It is He and I who write this letter, 
who sharpen this pencil, who calculate this wholesale price, who pedal 
this sewing machine or this bicycle — insignificant deeds, acts, words, 
yet so many unexpected rites accessory to the Sacrifice into which I 
plunged myself this morning, surrendering therein my whole life” (p. 
170). Obviously the author is close to the spirit of contemporary prob- 
lems and people. He emphasizes the necessity of enthusiastic Catholic 
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Action; of applying the principles of the social encyclicals and the 
corporate character of work and worship in restoring all things in Christ. | 


There is a lyrical overtone throughout this book whith makes for 

. . . . . . . . . t 
unction and contemplative insight while avoiding empty sentimentalism 
and mercenary selfishness. Priests, religious and seminarians who meditate 


it will find that a life focussed in the Mass is possible and most profitable. 7 


As the writer shows, the very soul of Catholic Action is the Mass and 
the Mass lived. This book should be of interest to C. A. groups as well 
as to all Jay people. One’s prayer-life is bound to take on new vigor 
when the substance of this work is put into practice as here outlined so 
simply and prayerfully. 


St. Paul Seminary Rev. LawRENCE F, RYAN 


VISIONS AND REVELATIONS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Fr. 
Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.D.C. Translated by a Benedictine of 
Stanbrook Abbey. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. 123. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

The author is consultor to the Sacred Congregation of Rites and also 
professor of spiritual theology at the International College of St. Teresa 
of the Discalced Carmelites in Rome — surely sufficient recommendation 
to write on the subject of visions and revelations. He offers us what we 
are looking for most in our times of craving for the sensational, a prac- 


tical guide for souls and directors in a very difficult and dangerous field. |7 


He offers us the ripe fruit of his theological wisdom, which is nothing 
else than common sense under faith. After reading this book one breathes 
a sigh of relief, because one is reassured that extraordinary mystical 
phenomena are not the same as sanctity, that people should not strive 
for or desire them, that the old tried rules of humility and obedience to 
the Church are still in full force, in the midst of too much popular 
enthusiasm. 


The volume will be most helpful for those who are faced in any way 
with the spiritual direction of souls claiming visions and revelations. We 
can recommend the book unreservedly. It makes accessible the theology 
and wisdom of Ss. John of the Cross and Teresa the Great. 


St. John’s Abbey PascHAL Bortz, O.S.B. 


WE WORK WHILE THE LIGHT LASTS. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, 
O.S.B. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1951. Pp. ix-166. Cloth, $2.00. 
These three to five-page essays on such topics as work, marriage, secur- 

ity, perseverance, simplicity, do not, despite their vigorous tone of voice, 

give satisfying answers to all of the problems chosen — particularly 
that of marriage. But the selection of topics is practical, with enough 

stimulating observation to invite fruitful reflection. L. G. A. 
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GOD IN OUR DAILY LIFE 
By Hilda C. Graef 


Modern laymen have the attitude that specialization in the spiritual 
life should be practiced only by monks, nuns and religious. Though 
we live in the world we can and should have a spiritual life. On this 
premise Miss Graef bases her newest book and shows why and how 
all our everyday actions should belong to God. $3.25 


HUMILITY: The Foundation of the Spiritual Life 
By Father Canice, O.F.M. Cap. 


"Know thyself" might well be the injunction of this book and an in- 
vitation to be truly humble of heart. The author not only points the 
way to the inner heart of the virtue, in practice as well as theory, but 
also skillfully plays his light upon the obstacles which prevent so many 
from really entering on the way of Christian humility. $1.75 


THE SPIRIT AND PRAYER OF CARMEL 
By Francois Jamart, O.C.D. 
Translated by E. J. Ross 


After a brief history of the Carmelite Order and a short sketch of its 
aims and purposes, Father Jamart discusses Carmel's spirit: its 
silence, its detachment, its concentration on Christ, its asceticism, 
and especially its prayer. His chapter on prayer contains a thorough 
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THE SEMINARIAN AT HIS PRIE-DIEU 
By Robert Nash, S.J. 


These meditations for seminarians provide an ideal solution to one of 
their chief obstacles in seminary life—how to meditate. The book 
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ST ANDRE Waar MISSA 


Pope Pius Xil in his encyclical MEDIATOR DEI says: 

“All the faithful should be aware that to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity” 
{n. 80). 

“They should not think it enough to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits 
members of Christ and children of the Church, but let them 
further, in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be 
most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly 
minister” (n. 104). 

“Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea of 
getting the Christian people to take part more easily and 
more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to make them familiar with 
the Roman Missal, so that the faithful, united with the priest, 
may pray to gether in the very words and sentiments of the 
Church” {n. 105) 


(Write for descriptive folder of the newly revised one- and four-volume 
Daily Missal and also of the large, annotated edition.) 
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